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F. P. A. BRANCH MEETINGS 


HARTFORD: Dec. 7—Inter-Allied Debts 

SPRINGFIELD: Dec. 11—Political Realignment 
in Europe 

ALBANY: Dec. 11—British Empire 

The December 4 New York luncheon on the 


Philippines will be broadcast by WEAF of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 








Entered as er 
class matter December 
3, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. ¥., under the ect | 
of March 3, 1879. 

















THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE SPEAKS 





MOMENTOUS document has just 

been presented to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The report pub- 
lished on November 20 by the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the 
Imperial Conference places the seal of 
united approval upon many post-war 
developments in the conduct of inter- 
imperial affairs. It also opens the way 
for attaining more readily the ultimate 
ends desired by the self-governing units 
of the empire. But it is not an imperial 
constitution. Nor does it advocate the 
laying down of a constitution for an or- 
ganism so disjunct as the British Empire. 
Nor is it a piece of imperial legislation. 
It is a statement of principles and pro- 
jects. 

Thus it is a definition of a position al- 
ready achieved by the self-governing 
Dominions when the latter are desig- 
nated as 

autonomous communities within the British 

Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 

to one another in any aspect of their domestic 

or external affairs, though united by common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated 


as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


It is, on the other hand, a new depar- 
ture when it is suggested that the recog- 
nized channel of communication be- 
tween London and the Dominions should 
be, in future, between Government and 
Government direct. This would make it 
necessary to elevate the status of Do- 
minion High Commissioners in London 
and to appoint to the Dominion capitals 
officials who will represent the British 
Government as distinct from the British 
Crown. Henceforth the Governors-Gen- 
eral are simply to represent the Crown. 
No Governor-General is to act as a rep- 
resentative or agent of the British Colo- 
nial Office or of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 

By this means the Committee hoped to 





serve the two principles of equality of 
status and flexibility of imperial machin- 
ery which it had enunciated at the out- 
set of its report. The same principles 
motivated another suggestion, viz., that 
a committee be set up to discuss the leg- 
islative competence of the members of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Perhaps the most difficult duty of the 
Committee was to draft its statement re- 
garding foreign relations. It has laid 
down the manner in which treaties 
should be signed by British Dominions; 
it has provided for concurrence in rati- 
fication of treaties; for the delegation of 
Dominion plenipotentiaries to treaty con- 
ferences; for the negotiation of multilat- 
eral treaties, and for the safeguarding 
of the interests of all parts of the Em- 
pire in case of the negotiation of a treaty 
between one Dominion and a foreign 
power. The major share of responsi- 
bility for the general conduct of foreign 
policy was recognized to fall upon Great 
Britain, which also bears the major re- 
sponsibility in imperial defense. 

The report of the Committee is epoch- 
marking rather than epoch-making. It 
is the logical result of the activities of 
the members of the British Common- 
wealth prior to the calling of the con- 


ference. ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM. 


Central American Conflicts 

MERICAN relations with Mexico, 

already strained by the unsettled 
negotiations over Mexico’s Oil and Land 
Laws, are not likely to be improved by 
the way the State Department has 
handled recent developments in Nicar- 
agua. The claim made by President Diaz 
on November 17 and given unusual 
prominence by Washington, that Mexico 
is interfering in the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion, coupled with the prompt recogni- 
tion of Diaz by the United States and the 











Diaz request for American aid, has cre- 
ated deep resentment in Mexico. 

The State Department in announcing 
the Nicaraguan appeal for American aid 
expressed the belief that Bolshevik in- 
fluence in Mexico is responsible for the 
smuggling of arms into Nicaragua. 
While the Mexican Government has not 
officially commented on the charge of in- 
tervention, the press of that country is 
outspoken in its criticism of American 
policy, which, it is suggested, has more 
than once led the United States to meddle 
in the internal affairs of Nicaragua. 

The immediate events which led up to 
the charge of Mexican interference are 
briefly as follows: A year ago in a so- 
called free election the Conservative can- 
didate, Carlos Solarzano, was elected 
President of Nicaragua. The Conserva- 
tive Party, which has cooperated closely 
with the United States for fifteen years, 
had secured loans from American bank- 
ers, permitted American control of 
customs, authorized a State Bank under 
American control and allowed American 
marines to maintain order. In January, 
1926, two months after the election of 
Solarzano, General Chamorro, also a 
Conservative, engineered a _ successful 
coup d’état and took over the presidency. 
The Liberals, who had not opposed So- 
larzano, openly revolted against his suc- 
cessor, Chamorro, and organized a seri- 
ous revolution. The United States, while 
in sympathy with the Conservatives, was 
unable to recognize Chamorro because 
our announced policy, adopted in har- 
mony with the Central American Treaty 
of 1923, forbade recognition of any Cen- 
tral American government originating in 
a revolution or coup d’état. This situa- 
tion was a source of embarrassment to 
the State Department and likewise a fatal 
handicap to the Chamorro régime which 
depended on American recognition for 
its authority. 

On November 14, Chamorro resigned 
and the Nicaraguan Congress elected 
Adolfo Diaz, another Conservative and 
former President. On November 17, the 
United States recognized Diaz, who 
promptly appealed for American aid, 
stating that whatever means might be 
chosen by the American State Depart- 
ment would meet with his approval. 

Secretary Kellogg has not yet an- 
nounced what policy he will pursue. 
Talk of intervention in Nicaragua, how- 
ever, will not solve our difficulties with 
Mexico, nor serve to reassure Guatemala 
or the other Central American countries 
of our benevolent intentions. W. T. S. 


Philippine Prognostications 
Unofficial forecast of the Carmi 
Thompson report to the President on 
conditions in the Philippines, is made by 
Russell Porter, the New York Times cor- 
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respondent who accompanied the party 
in its four months investigation. He in- 
dicates that the report will recommend 
eventual complete internal autonomy, 
both economic and legislative, under a 
program which includes United States’ 
protection for an _ indefinite period. 
Other specific recommendations are: 

Reestablishment of cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Island legislature; transferal of supervision 
from the War Department to a special bureau 
in a civil department; the governor’s “Cav- 
alry cabinet” to give way to a cabinet consist- 
ing of American civilian advisers trained in 
technical branches of civil government; grad- 
ual extension of autonomy until executive 
and legislative cooperation warrant an elected 
Filipino Governor-General, the United States 
continuing in control of foreign relations; 
strengthening of United States control in 
Moro country; large scale production of rub- 
ber and other tropical products to be depend- 
ent on Filipino legislation and intiative; ex- 
tension of the educational system to empha- 
size technical training in agriculture, com- 
merce and finance; government withdrawal 
from private business ventures. 

It is to be noted here that under Gov- 
ernor Wood’s order of November 10 the 
ultimate control of government corpora- 
tions, formerly vested in the Board of 
Control, reverts to the Governor-General. 
This order is one more factor in the dead- 
lock between the executive and the legis- 
lature which has existed since 1923. 

M. H. 
Nationalism in Asia 

Senator Borah, in a public speech No- 
vember 16 warned the Powers against a 
militaristic attitude toward China: 

“The spirit of nationalism is fast laying 
hold upon the hearts and minds of 400,000,- 
000 people—not nationalism as it has always 
existed there, but nationalism as Western na- 
tions have practiced and taught it. This is 
a fact which foreign powers are reluctant to 
admit.” o . 

General Chiang Kai-Shek, leader of 
the southern military forces of China, in 
an interview a few days ago, said: 

“The present revolution will not end until 
extraterritorial rights and concessions and un- 
equal treaties have all been abolished. ... . 

“This revolution purposes the downfall of 
imperialism, not as it is confined to China 
alone, but our opposition to it must spread 
to other countries under imperialist yoke . . . 

“Our attitude toward America is friendly, 
but we consider America an imperialist, be- 
cause she has not given the Philippines free- 
dom. Any country holding territory outside 
its natural boundaries has an imperialist na- 
ture and must relinquish claims to such ter- 
ritory....” — ’ 
The Executive Committee of the Third 

International issued an appeal to all the 
“oppressed workers” of the world to pro- 
test against “imperialist terrorism” in 
Java and to demand independence of 
Indo-Asian colonies. 

The Federation of Pan-Asiatic Soci- 
eties formed last August at Nagasaki, 
has sent a protest to the Imperial Con- 
ference meeting at London, denouncing 
the Singapore base as a permanent 
danger to peace. 
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